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Introduction 
by 
His Excellencv Mustapha FEl-Nahas Pasha, Prime Minister of Egypt 


With much pleasure I convey to The Economist my fullest 
appreciation of the initiative they have taken in publishing this 
special number in the interests of Great Britain and Egypt. 
Since the conclusion of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance 
and Friendship, fifteen months ago, we have begun, on both 
sides, to put its execution into effect with equal loyalty and in 
a spirit of complete mutual understanding. To do so has been 
all the easier because the Treaty was a response to an urgent 
reality, and above all was intended to foster and maintain that 
peace on the preservation of which it is the duty of every 
country to keep a jealous eye. 


On our side we are proud, within the framework of our 
complete independence and under the aegis of the mutual 
alliance, to co-operate with the peoples of the world in ensuring 
an era of constructive peace. Let us hope that one day there 
will rise on this troubled world the star of good hope that will 
shed on the hearts of men a faith, active and still more active, 
in the noble destinies of humanity. 


Egypt, a loyal ally to Great Britain and a sincere friend 
to all other powers, is fully conscious of her responsibilities. 
Now that the misunderstandings that separated our two 
countries in the past have been blown away, and now that she 
has taken her seat in the Parliament of the Nations, Egypt, 
equally allied to order and justice, mindful of her constitution 
and solicitous of an orderly progress, is free to resume the 
weaving of the web of her history, adding to the prestige of 
her glorious past the prestige of a no less glorious renaissance 
into which enters neither empty pride nor paltry vanity, but 
only the consciousness of her own personality and destiny, and 
a feeling, no less vital, of her solidarity with Great Britain and 
all countries of similar good will. 
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O those who were nurtured on the 
Old and New Testaments the 
name Egypt conveys an association of 
lifelong familiarity, tinged with some- 
thing of mystery. Egypt was the refuge 
of Jacob and his sons in their days of 
famine, the scene of the romances of 
Joseph and of Moses, the victim of the 
awesome plagues, the land of bondage 
and of thrilling escape, and, still later, 
the refuge of another Family, escaping 
from yet another oppression. These and 
other happenings have long acquainted 
us with Egypt, its mysterious river, its 
majestic and haughty Pharaohs, its 
stately priests and occult religion, and 
to many of us, in many countries, it has 
become almost a second fatherland. 
Shakespeare’s immortal tragedy of 
Antony and Cleopatra, the mysticism 
of Hypatia, the wizardry of the 
Thousand -and-One Nights, the 
fanaticism of Saladin, the piety of St. 
Louis, tales of Soldans, Nubian slaves, 
Caliphs and mamelukes—all these have 
strengthened the appeal and increased 
the charm of Egypt’s name. In our own 
times Egypt has been the scene of a 
keen political strife, the begetter of a 
problem whose solution baffled many a 
statesman, and whose elements were 
known to few. Last year a solution was 
found under the stress of international 
facts—‘“‘ chiels that winna ding.’’ Is 
that solution final, or is it but one phase 
more in a story, the half of which is still 
untold? 

What is Egypt to-day? Geographical 
treatises tell us that it is a land in the 
North-East corner of Africa, extending 
from the Mediterranean in the North to 
the parallel of Wadi Halfa in the South, 
a length of 655 miles; and from Libya 
in the West to the Red Sea and the 
frontiers of Palestine in the East, a 
breadth varying between 550 and 750 
miles; with a total extent of 387,000 
square miles. Not all, however, of this 
territory is habitable, but only a narrow 
strip, ‘‘the gift of the Nile,’’ as 
Herodotus told us over two thousand 
year ago. Every cubic yard of this soil 
has been brought down from Central 
Africa by the silt-laden flood of that 
mighty river, and deposited in the 
shallow trough that an older Nile etched 
for itself in the bleak and sterile lime- 
stone plateau of the Saharan desert. 
This fertile tract—sometimes but a few 
hundred yards and never more than 15 
miles wide, till it reaches Cairo, where 
it expands into the fan of the Delta, 
a circular segment of 110 miles radius 
and 170 miles arc—covers 12,400 
square miles, or 7,667,000 acres in all. 
There it is that—apart from a few 
scattered oases and valleys in the 
desert, where a scanty supply of under- 
ground water fosters a precarious agri- 
culture—the people of Egypt live, and 
thence they draw their sustenance, 
which is also the gift of the Nile. With- 
out that river’s beneficent flood, hardly 
a green blade would flourish in the 
country. South of Cairo rain is practi- 
cally unknown and between there and 
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the sea it is too uncertain to admit of 
the cultivation of cereals. a 

On these 7% million acres (6 millions 
of which have been brought under cul- 
tivation, while 1% millions still await 
development by irrigation) lives and 
toils a population of 16 million souls. 
A quarter of a million of them are sub- 
jects of foreign powers, and the rest 
are Egyptian subjects. Behind them lie 
fifty-two centuries of recorded and 
much more of unwritten history. For 
even when the invention of writing 
began the marvellous series of sculp- 
tured records that endure to-day, the 
Valley of the Nile had already been in- 
habited for thousands of years. And the 
race that lived there in 3340 B.C. had 
already miade large strides towards 
modern civilisation. 

Isolation and an alm»st unchanging 
environment have produced a remark- 
able homogeneity in the Egyptian 
people. Apart from the Berbers or the 
Nubians of the far South and the sparse 
Arabs of the desert, there is little differ- 
ence in appearance or in character 
between the inhabitants of the North 
and of the South. This racial homo- 
geneity is most marked among the 
Copts, the oldest Christian com- 
munity in the world, whose religion 
has placed bars in the way of inter- 
marriage with foreigners. It is well 
marked, also, among the fellahin, who 
form the great bulk of the population. 
Many of the Moslem upper classes, how- 
ever, show traces of descent from 
Turks, Circassians, Georgians and other 
foreign races. 

Agriculture is now, and is likely to 
continue for some considerable time to 
be the principal industry of the country. 
Of the adult male population, 60 per 
cent. are directly employed on the land; 
4 per cent.—a high proportion—are 
employed in the public service, includ- 
ing local government and the railways; 
2 per cent. practise professions and 22 
per cent. are engaged in transport, 
commerce and industry. The popula- 
tion is increasing faster than produc- 
tivity of the soil. Consequently, it 
has been a cardinal point of the policy 
of every Government to initiate and 
nourish new industries, and to pro- 
vide a better standard of living, either 
by producing goods that can be ex- 
ported against an import of food, or 
by replacing imported manufactures by 
non-indigenous foodstuffs. Economic 
policy, however, remains mildly pro- 
tectionist, with the Customs tariff im- 
posed mainly for revenue purposes. 
Egypt is not rich in natural resources, 
apart from the remarkable fertility of 
her soil, aided by unfailing sunshine 
and an adequate water supply. Cotton, 
grains, sugar and onions are her 
staples, though there is also a flourish- 
ing cigarette industry which uses foreign 
tobacco and some export of phos- 
phates and manganese when prices are 
favourable. 

Politically, Egypt has been a sove- 
reign independent State since 1922, when 
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the British protectorate, proclaimed ; 
1914, was declared at a end <a 
stitution was granted in the following 
year, under which Egypt is gover 
by a king, with a bicameral] batts 
ment. Half the members of the U me: 
and all of the Lower House are 7 
tive, and the remainder are nominate 
by the Crown. As the suffrage js ,, 
stricted to adult males, with a Sinan 
qualification, the Lower House, ines. 
ably, is strongly agrarian in compo, 
tion. 
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The defence of Egypt's wide fro the At 
tiers is entrusted to a small army , and f 
single division strong, and a few gu, event. 
boats, mostly for coastguard purposs ee 

the 


Strategically, Egypt has always been » 
the mercy of any power commandin; 
the sea or an advancing army frop 
the North-East or North-West with tiy 
parallel support of a sea force. 4) 
invasions have come from these ty 
directions. Times have changed sine: 
Napoleon called Egypt—strategicall 
—‘* the most important country in the 
world.’”’ The submarine and the aer. 
plane have modified Egypt’s réle with. 
out wholly destroying her attraction 
for a would-be world conqueror. 7: 
what, then, has Egypt,  strategical) 
important and geographically weak 
owed her immunity from foreign agg. 
sion for over a century? The ans 
is that, from the Napoleonic er 
to the British occupation of 1% 
Egypt owed her defence indirectly \ 
the supremacy of the British fe 
From 1882 to 1937 the aid of th 
Navy’s ‘sure shield ’’ was mot 
clearly visible. And last year s 
the conclusion of a Treaty of Allian 
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to find colonial outlets. he p 

The conclusion of the Treaty mart Hi. ami 
the end of the old dispensation lo he ot] 
Egypt. The change has been signalled Ta ties, 
by the appearance on the throne of he 
young ruler, heir of a glorious past’ Hiifrieng) 
pioneer, one may hope, of a stil egoti 
happier future. The religion of a aw 
ancient Egyptians held that the sol hich 
of good men, after a period of 3. BMY gig 
vears of trial, were reincarnated \ HiMhe gp, 
earth as a stage towards their ult tS Cor 
mate perfection. For nearly 30° Tiitreate 
years, until 1937, Egypts indepe? betwee 
dence had been lost to one : he di 
another power. May we look on 7 ovec 
appearance of a young and indepe? ountr 
dent monarch as her ow! reincarié and 
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The Treaty and the Capitulations 


(By His Excellency Dr Hafez Afi Pasha, Egyptian Ambassador in London) 


\ the midst of the present inter- 

national difficulties the conclusion of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance 
and Friendship 1s certainly a happy 
event. This Treaty, which was signed in 
August, 1930, has, besides terminating 
the military occupation, recognised the 
sovereignty of Egypt in dealing with 
her own internal affairs as well as in her 
foreign policy. More than that, it has 
consecrated between the two signatories 
an alliance based on mutual friendship 
which is in no way beset by any funda- 
mental differences. Internally, Egypt 
has resumed her liberty in protecting 
the foreign communities residing within 
her boundaries which was originally 
eserved by the Declaration of 1922 to 
xreat Britain. Externally, Egypt has 
ained her admission to the League and 
has begun to play her réle in the concert 
of independent nations. 

The Treaty has also settled the points 
hich were the cause of friction between 
seat Britain and Egypt. As to the 
pudan, which proved an obstacle in the 
ay of agreement in the past, a solution 
as arrived at which, though tempor- 
ry, will help to remove the cause of 

isunderstanding in the future. Also, I 
km confident that the friendly atmos- 
here created by the Treaty will help 
he two countries to find a permanent 

solution to this and other important 
Questions. 

The Treaty, like most similar con- 
entions, was a result of compromise. 
Hime and experience alone will show 
he points which are in need of re- 
‘amination, but with understanding 
he other's viewpoint, each of the signa- 
ones will be able to meet the changes, 
hen the necessity arises, with the same 
tendly spirit that dominated their last 
“gotiations for the Treaty. The latter 
‘ undoubtedly a workable agreement, 
“2 has removed some grave causes 
ae and in fact, considering 
a a period which has elapsed since 

onclusion, it Aas already helped to 

‘ate a beneficial effect in the relations 
tween the two countries. Now that 

° different causes of friction are re- 
— and the independence of the 
wr suaranteed, both Government 
het Goon are beginning to appreciate 
i PMR in cultural, political 

ane 

; ortant act was the signa- 

ia - ‘he Montreux Convention in 
yateta f Coe brought to an end the 
iystem of a pee This medizeval 
riginall conan, which were 
ultan of T ver ane made by the 
urkey in treaties concluded 


far back in the sixteenth century, and 
which Egypt inherited through her 
association with Turkey, exempted 
foreigners from paying taxes without 
the consent of their Governments, and 
made it illegal for the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to enact any law applicable to 
foreigners, whether fiscal or administra- 
tive, without the same consent. 

This is not the place for stating some 
or all of the difficulties which Egypt 
used to encounter as a result of these 
Capitulations. It is enough to say that 
they encroached on Egypt’s enjoyment 
of her sovereignty and were a source of 
hindrance in the way of the country’s 
development and progress. 

The success of the future is undoub- 
tedly dependent on the spirit in which 
the Treaty is going to be executed. We 
on our part are determined to carry out 
our responsibilities loyally and faith- 


His Majesty 
King Farouk I. 


fully, and we are happy to find that the 
same spirit of fair play and under- 
standing dominates in Great Britain. 

Egypt is conscious of the heavy re- 
sponsibilities which she is facing. There 
is a vast programme of varied social 
reforms to be carried out, consisting of 
education, public hygiene, town plan- 
ning and road building. As a result of 
the Treaty there is the question of rein- 
forcing and reorganising the present 
small army. These schemes entail heavy 
expenditure and demand from our 
statesmen and public men great and 
herculean efforts, but I am confident 
that, with sincere endeavour, vision and 
unity, we shall succeed in accomplish- 
ing our aim. 

We hope that the era of our young 
and beloved King will be a happy, pro- 
gressive and prosperous chapter in the 
history of our ancient country. 
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The Government’s Economic Programme 


(By His Excellency Makram Ebeid Pasha, Minister of Finance) 


HERE is in Egypt no Ministry of 
National Economy, but its func- 
tions are shared by the Ministries of 
Finance, Commerce and Industry and 
Agriculture. Since most schemes for 
national economic development, how- 
ever, ultimately involve questions of 
finance, in the last resort it becomes the 
duty of the first of these three Ministries 
to examine conflicting schemes, to sup- 
port the most promising and to co- 
ordinate them in inception and execu- 
tion. In a comparatively young country 
—for Egypt is young in the matter of 
modern economic development—the 
difficulty is not so much to find schemes 
for improving the country’s welfare as 
to select from the large number 
available. All Governments are agreed 
on the need for this development, but 
not all are agreed as to the best selec- 
tion; and the emphasis laid on particu- 
lar items gives a Government the 
particular colour it chooses to wear. 
The purpose of the present article 
is not to outline a detailed pro- 
gramme, to be carried out within a 
definite time, such as five years. It is 


designed rather to lay down on broad 
lines the economic objectives at which 
the present Ministry is aiming. 

In the first place there is no intention 
of interfering with the present position 
of the currency, although agitations are 
from time to time started by interested 
parties to have Egyptian money de- 
valued to their exclusive advantage. It 
is fully recognised that such a step 
could only react to the detriment of the 
country as a whole. 

The general economic policy of the 


‘ Government is determined by two main 


factors: first, the Government’s obliga- 
tion conscientiously to fulfil the terms 
of the Treaty, including the means to 
secure the defence of the country; and, 
secondly, its earnest desire to improve 
the standard of living throughout all 
classes of the community. Under the 
Treaty, Egypt has agreed to carry out 
certain constructive works, which will 
enable the concentration of the allied 
British troops to be effected near the 
Canal, but will increase their mobility, 
should the need for their services ever 
arise. The roads and railways forming 


Above—H.E. Mustapha El-Nahas Pasha, Prime Minister 


Right—H.E. Makram Ebeid Pasha, Minister of Finance 


a part of this scheme will have ys, 
economic as well as military aie 
tages. The execution of these works ul 
call for the expenditure of VeTY cop 
siderable sums of money in the ney 
few years. As much as possible of thi 
money will be taken from the free a; 
not otherwise earmarked balance of 
reserve fund. The remainder, howey 
must be taken from current resourc« 
which will need to be reinforced } 
additional taxation, especially since th, 
social aspect of the Government's pro 
gramme has also to be brought ini 
account. But it is the intention of th 
Government to restrict to the utmosy 
the amount of this necessary evi ¢) 
increased taxation, and to spread jt 
incidence as equitably as possible over 
different classes. For this purpose ; 
small committee has been set up : 
examine different systems of taxatio 
and to report on those best adapted: 
the needs of Egypt. 

The principal plank of the pw 
gramme, however, is the urgent ne 
for social reforms. It is calculated th 
the average income per head of pop: 
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lation hardly attains {12 per annum, 
against some {100 in Great Britain. 
There is no exaggeration, therefore, in 
the statement that a very large propor- 
tion of the Egyptian people lives in 
conditions of grinding poverty— 
material, intellectual and moral. It is 
the earnest desire of the Government 
to do what is humanly possible to 
relieve the misery of this statum of the 
population, who are chiefly agricul- 
turists. Hence, an agrarian policy to 
increase the return which they wring 
from the soil, by a labour that is not 
equalled amongst other agriculturists 
elsewhere, comes necessarily first in the 
Government’ s programme. It has 
hitherto been an anomaly of the 
country that while the producer of 
cotton could barely make a living out 
Ofit, its distributors were able to amass 
ceome fortunes. To help the pro- 
ucer to withstand the pressure to sell 
~ Ply, which an urgent need for 
tady money has frequently caused, a 
of advances on cotton, wheat 
other produce has been placed in 
.reiront of policy, and the credit 
tions already in existence have 

Ty custhened, This will do much 
Kye. usury that has hitherto 

la = the produce of the 
a on the material side, measures 
on to meaeee the number of 

and special hospitals through- 
out the country. In view of the spread 
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of medical knowledge, the day is long 
past when it was necessary to urge 
patients to attend the hospitals. The 
crying need now is not for patients but 
for more hospital accommodation. 
Simultaneously, steps are being taken, 
on the prophylactic side, to stop the 
ravages of such diseases as malaria, 
ankylostoma and ophthalmia by re- 
moving their causes. 

Measures have further been prepared 
for increasing the amount of land in the 
hands of the people by selling gradu- 
ally to approved cultivators those 
portions of State land which are 
brought under cultivation thanks to the 
increased supply of water and its corol- 
lary, increased drainage. 

The intellectual and moral needs of 
the people are being cared for by the 
extension of primary education, as 
rapidly as the supply of efficient 
teachers and buildings can be arranged. 
But the Government is not unaware of 
the danger of creating a class of 
educated unemployed, and it is direct- 
ing its attention to the problem of 
finding openings for the skilled techni- 
cians who are being turned out by the 
intermediate and higher schools and 
colleges. Hitherto the chief outlet for 
such trained men has been the civil 
service, but it is recognised that this 
process has now reached its optimum 
extension, and that other careers must 
be found for these youths. Hence 
attempts are being pursued to create 
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new openings for them in transport, 
commerce and industry. In particular, 
new industries are being encouraged by 
the direct assistance of cheap capital 
and the indirect assistance of a protec- 
tive tariff that is still so moderate that 
the consumer’s purchasing power is 
left unimpaired. 

Moreover, while there is grateful re- 
cognition of the advantage accruing to 
the country from the_establishment of 
industries and commercial under- 
takings with the aid of foreign capital, 
it is considered that the time has now 
arrived when concessions of this nature 
can conveniently be taken over by 
Egyptian capital, as they fall in. Ac- 
cordingly, notice has been given of the 
termination of some of these concessions. 
In the same order of ideas, companies 
whose concessions have still long terms 
to run, such as the Suez Canal, have 
been approached and asked to increase 
the opportunities for Egyptian youth 
in their service. 

Space does not permit of enumeration 
of other ways in which the financial 
powers of the Government are being 
used to improve the social conditions 
of the people. It may be hoped, how- 
ever, that this brief recital has been 
sufficient to show that the Govern- 
ment’s policy reflects a sincere desire 
to combine enterprise with wise moder- 
ation, in a consistent endeavour to 
raise the standard of living of the 


Egyptian people. 
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Structure of the State 


N March 15, 1922, Great Britain 
O ended the protectorate which had 
been proclaimed over Egypt in 1914. 
Thus, after an interval of over 2,000 
years, Egypt became a sovereign inde- 
pendent State once again. In 1923 a 
Constitution, modelled on that of Bel- 
gium, was granted by King Fuad I, and 
under it the country is governed by a 
king, with a Parliament of two Houses, 
the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate. The monarchy is hereditary, 
and the King acts through a Council of 
Ministers, appointed and dismissed by 
him, but responsible to Parliament. A 
brief description of Egypt’s administra- 
tive system may throw an interesting 
light on the position at the coming into 
force of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty this 
year. The following review is specially 
concerned with the financial aspect of 
Egyptian administration. 

The administration is divided into 
Legislature, exercised by the King with 
the two Houses of Parliament, Execu- 
tive, by the King acting through his 
Ministers, and - Judiciary. The last 
branch consists of (1) National Courts; 
(2) Mixed Tribunals; (3) National 
Courts of Personal Status; and (4) 
Consular Courts. The National Courts 
try civil and criminal cases in which 
alone Egyptians and non-capitulatory 
subjects (with some exceptions) are 
concerned. The Mixed Tribunals try 
all civil and commercial cases between 
(a) foreigners of different nationalities; 
(b) foreigners and Egyptians; and (c) 
foreigners of the same nationality, if 
the dispute concerns real estate. Consu- 
lar Courts try other cases between their 
own nationals and criminal cases in 
which the accused is of their nation- 
ality. In consequence of the abolition of 
the Capitulations, criminal jurisdic- 
tion of Consular Courts is now trans- 
ferred, with certain reserves, to the 
Mixed Tribunals, and the latter are to 
be abolished after twelve years. Cer- 
tain Consular Courts, however, still 
retain jurisdiction in cases of personal 
status. 

Ministers need not be members of 
either House of the Legislature, though 
in practice they generally have seats. 
The suffrage rests on a property quali- 
fication, and no person other than an 
Egyptian subject with a certain mini- 
mum of property is eligible for election. 
The Senate is half elective and half 
nominated by the Sovereign. Parlia- 
ments are quinquennial, but may be 
dissolved by the Sovereign. Members 
are paid {400 a year, and are expected 
to attend all sittings or give sufficient 
reason for their absence. 

Each year’s Budget contains a de- 
tailed estimate of both revenue and 
expenditure, and it must be laid before 
the Chamber three months before the 
financial year begins, on May 1st. Until 


recently the Government had no right 
to impose new taxes upon foreigners 
without the consent of their Govern- 
ments. Fiscal legislation was greatly 
impeded by this restriction, which was 
based on the Capitulations, though the 
difficulty had been lessened by the dele- 
gation .of power to accept fiscal 
legislation to the Assembly of the Mixed 
Tribunals. The Government, however, 
was reluctant to compel its own 
nationals to pay taxes which it could 
not impose, as of right, on foreigners. 
To this may be partially attributed the 
inelasticity of Egypt’s fiscal mechanism. 
The Minister of Finance first estimates 
his revenue and the Council of Minis- 
ters trims expenditure to conform with 
the available resources. Thus, Egyp- 
tian Ministers must cut their coat ac- 
cording to their cloth, while the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, more for- 
tunate, is able first to accept a design 
for his coat and then to demand the 
cloth to make it. 

Egypt’s fiscal system rests on two 
main bases. The first is the system of 
direct taxation of agricultural land and 
of houses in the cities and principal 
towns. The second comprises a long list 
of indirect taxes on all imported and on 
a few exported commodities, with 
countervailing excise duties on certain 
domestic products. On present figures, 
some 16 per cent. of the revenue is 
derived from land tax, 3 per cent. from 
house tax, 26 per cent. from general 
Customs duties, 18 per cent. from 
tobacco duties and 5 per cent. from 
excise. Thus, some 68 per cent., in all, 
is raised by taxation. The balance 
accrues from various sources, such as 
shipping and judicial and registration 
fees (which produce 7 per cent. of the 
total); profit on the State Railways, 
Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones and 
State Domains (8 per cent.); and in- 
terest on investments, participation in 
the note issue profits of the National 
Bank of Egypt and in the earnings of 
various concessionary companies, to- 
gether with miscellaneous receipts (11 
per cent.). The balance is made up by 
Stamp duty, which is in reality a 
deduction from salaries, pensions and 
payments to contractors for work done, 
which was imposed in I93I as an 
emergency measure and has never been 
rescinded, and by the contributions of 
permanent employees towards their 
pensions—an item whose treatment as 
current revenue is naturally a subject 
of recurrent criticism. Income tax does 
not exist, and would be difficult to con- 
trol in a country where the majority of 
the commercial community keeps no 

ks. An extensive scheme of business 
and professional taxes, stamp duties 
and succession duties is under discus- 
sion. It is frequently questioned, how- 
ever, whether Egypt would not benefit 


A” 8 wm 


from a measure of redistribution of ), 
incidence of taxation. 

On being tabled, the Budget jg , 
once referred to the Financia] Com. 
mittee of the Chamber, which co). 
siders it in minute detail, and seldop 
terminates its analysis before the begin 
ning of the financial year. It is the 
scrutinised by the Chamber as a whok 
and, finally, by the Senate. It may be 
and often is, referred repeatedly bac 
and forward, with consequent delay 
which has resulted, on occasion, jp 
failure to pass the Budget before 
tember. Undoubtedly, this procedur 
would be improved by simplification, 

The Executive is not dissimilar to 
that in many other countries, but the 
delegation of powers is still imperfectly 
practised—possibly as a legacy from 
the days of British control. This tend- 
ency affords matter for regret; since 
the creation of a strong, efficient and 
loyal civil service is impeded so long a 
officials are not able and willing 
accept responsibility for their own ac: 
and for those of their subordinates. 

The country is divided into 14 pw- 
vinces, each under a mudir, responsi 
to the Minister of the Interior, a 
5 governorates, each under a gover 
who is similarly responsible. A furix 
sub-division is made into some 90 & 
tricts, which again are sub-divided in 
over 3,000 circumscriptions, or village 
the actual units of administration. Eat 
village is ruled by an omda, or heat 
man, who is always a prominent low 
landowner. The omda is assisted, {0 
fiscal purposes, by a sarraf, or treasure! 
Within this organisation a number (! 
self-governing local bodies and muti 
cipalities exist, notably that of Ale 
andria. Local government, however, § 
still in its infancy in Egypt, though ! 
is doing good work in training men! 
statesmanship. 

Only an Egyptian subject can hold a 
permanent post under the Governmet! 
A considerable number of foreigners, " 
fact, hold office under contract, for fire 
years at most, but none is now belt 
appointed unless no Egyptian cal 
found who is sufficiently quali 
For the most part, foreign subjecs 
chiefly British, are found in the State 
Railways, the Ministry of Education, 
on the bench of the Mixed Tie 
in the Survey Department and in S 
Police. Usually these officials te 
directly under an Egyptian chief. 
system appears to be working 2 
satisfactory way, and a new =~ 
Egyptian civil servant is amsing ih 
will bear comparison with = ot 
leagues of any other nationality her 
soever. This consideration is subj 
what has been said, earlier, i. “si 
delegation of powers. But i fytut 
couraging, nevertheless, for 
of Egyptian administratio”. 
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HE réle ot public finance in Egyp- 
tian administration has been indi- 
-ated in the preceding article. We pro- 
‘ose, in the article which follows, to 
yscuss Egvpt’s financial position in 
oreater detail. Its ministerial and Parlia- 
mentary setting may be briefly de- 
«ribed. The financial year extends from 
\av rst to April 30th. The Budget is an 
vstimate of revenue and expenditure in 
the ensuing vear, and deficits and sur- 
pluses result in deductions from or addi- 
tions to the reserve fund. Parliament, of 
its own initiative, may reduce the esti- 
mated expenditure; but only a minister 
may introduce a proposal to increase it. 
If unforeseen events necessitate supple- 
mentary estimates, and if Parliament is 
not in session, their authorisation falls 
within the competence of the Council, 
subject to sanction as soon as the House 
meets. In theory the accounts are closed 
on April 30th; in practice suspense 
,ccounts are kept open, into which pass 
payments for liabilities incurred, but 
not liquidated, during the year. 


\ 


Public Finance 


Figures for the last decade are given 
in Table I at the foot of the page. 

These figures show clearly the effect 
of the depression on the revenue, which 
for four years was too optimistically 
forecast. On the other hand, there has 
been a regular failure to reach the esti- 
mated expenditure. 


THE PRESENT BUDGET 


The Budgets for 1936-37 and 1937-38 
are shown in summarised form in 
Table IT. 

The estimates for 1937-38 balance 
at {£E36,992,000, an_ increase of 
£E1,842,000 over the expenditure of 
last year. The chief items of increase 
are {E1,000,000 (nearly) for War and 
Marine, due to works in part execution 
of the Treaty; {E180,000 extra on Pub- 
lic Health; £E547,000 on Public Works; 
and £E388,000 on Education. The addi- 
tional expense on national defence is 
more than compensated by the volun- 


TABLE ].—BUDGETARY AND FINAL FIGURES 


(Million £E) 


Revenue 


Year to April 30th 


40-25 
38-92 
37-53 
47-41 
44-91 
39-32 
37-49 
36-40 
36-24 
37-43 


40-59 
42-53 


1 


* The State Railways, Telegraphs and Telephones were given separate budgets as from 
but their figures are included here for comparative purposes. 


1933-34, 
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nee | 1936-37 | 1937-38 
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+ Thirteen months. 


tary contributions of the national 
defence subscriptions. An extraordinary 
Budget is to be presented later, how- 
ever, for the main expenditure arising 
under the Treaty, which will be met out 
of increased taxation and a draft on 
the reserve. The State Railways, Tele- 
graphs and Telephones have budgets 
balancing at {£E7,021,000 against 
£E6,920,000 last year. The Egyptian 
University and Royal Library have in- 
dependent but: small budgets, which 
are not included above. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 


During the reign of the Khedive 
Ismail Pasha, the Public Debt of 
Egypt increased from {E4 millions to 
over {E100 millions. The annual charge 
of £E8 millions was quite beyond the 
means of the country at that time. After 
the ensuing default an international 
body, called the Caisse de la Dette 
Publique, was set up in 1876 to 
administer the revenues assigned for 


TABLE IIJI.—TuHE Pusiic DEBT 


| April 30, 
1937 


1S85 


| 


£ £ 
Unified debt 4% .. | 59,000,000 | 55,250,460 
Preference debt 33% ........ .. | 29,400,000* 30,633,980 
Guaranteed Loan 3% . | 9,424,000 2,376,800 
97,824,000 | 88,261,240 


* Subsequently increased by £1$ millions 


TABLE IV.—OrTTOMAN” LOANS 


Original | Outstanding 
aa April 30, 
amount 1 


£ 
| 3,029,920 
4,491,480 


7,521,400 


4 
6,316,920 
8.212.340 


Ottoman Loan of 1891 4%... 
Ottoman Loan of 1894 34% 


| 14,529,260 


TABLE V.—ANNUITIES 





Amount | Redeemable 
On account of Amoun a 


Helwan Railway Bonds 5, 1939 
Qena-Aswan Railway Bonds 24,7! 1980 
Port Said-Ismailia Railway 

Bonds 9,9 
Suez Dredging Works 1968 


TABLE VI.—THE 
FROZEN :— | 
Investments (at cost) ‘ed 
Agricultural loans ................... 


Industrial loans hata 
Co-operative loans....................66065 7 
Ministry of Wakfs. 

Owing by mortgage debtors 


Total, Frozen...... 


2,684,717 


Liguip :— 


Investments (at cost) 18,040,547 


Total, Liquid ......... “ 25,009,280 
Total, Reserve Fund .... | 34,046,316 





| 9,087,086 
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the service of the debt. Table III shows 
the figures at which the debt was finally 
classified and adjusted in 1885, and 
also its present amount. 

The Egyptian Government, in addi- 
tion, is legally responsible for the 
payment of the two Ottoman Loans, as 
shown in Table IV. 

These outstanding amounts are 
largely offset by the holdings of the 
Treasury ({13,682,051), Caisse de la 
Detie ({1,846,160) and Postal Sav- 
ings Banks ({£3,572,061)—a total of 
£19,100,272. 

The Treasury is further liable for 
certain annuities (Table V), and there 
are liabilities outstanding in respect of 
the two local loans of 1933 (the 4} per 
cent. loan of {E1,629,700 redeemable 
by 1943 and the 4 per cent. loan of 
{E216,000 redeemable in 1938), but 
these are offset by the Government’s 
share in the mortgage repayments by 
landowners for whose benefit the debts 
were incurred. 

For the past fifty years the Govern- 
ment’s policy has been to finance 
public works out of revenue and not 
by loans. The finance of the Aswan 
Dam was only an apparent exception, 
for it was paid for on the instalment 


HE new variety of Egyptian cotton, 

“* Giza 7,’’ epitomises in a striking 
way the whole of the work of scientific 
cotton breeding done by the Botanical 
Section of the Egyptian Ministry of 
Agriculture. Most countries now carry 
on plant-breeding research, for the dis- 
covery of improved varieties of their 
particular crops. These efforts are 
organised in various ways, and have 
resulted in varying degrees of success. 


plan out of the increased revenue 
created by the extra supply of water. 
Against its liabilities, the State holds 
remunerative assets, including the 
Railways (valued at over {E35 mil- 
lions), the Telegraphs and Telephones 
(valued at {E3} millions)—both figures 
being subject to depreciation—and its 
reversionary interest in the Suez Canal, 
which will become the absolute pro- 
perty of the State in November, 1968. 


THE RESERVE FUND 


Besides its earning assets, Egypt has 
a reserve fund of {E34 millions. This 
originated in the earlier period of the 
Caisse, in provision for a possible rainy 
day; but later, as Egypt’s finances 
became stabilised, it became a form of 
provision for ultimate capital expendi- 
ture, especially on the gigantic irriga- 
tion programme of 1904. Much of that 
programme, however—e.g. the two 
raisings of the Aswan Dam and the 
construction of the Gebel Awlia Dam— 
has been financed from revenue, and 
the reserve has lately tended to be a 
means of providing cash for operations 
which in London would be appropri- 


Giza 7 


In Egypt, the Botanical Section of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, soon after the 
war, laid its plans for research work on 
a large scale, and its work under a 
varying personnel, which includes 
several English experts, has now 


reached a high pitch of efficiency. 
The story of its main achievements 
starts about 1920, when the Egyptian 
cotton crop was divided into Ashmouni, 
grown in Upper Egypt, and Sakel, 
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ately financed by specia . 
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necessary by the 
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is shown in Table VI. 
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The liquid investments of 


: the fung 
include Egyptian Public re 
({E9,869,625); British War pe 


(£E5,846,457); Belgian Treasury Bon 
(£E585,099); and various SecUritn 
({E1,739,366). Their market valye a 
ceeds the total by {E4} millions 
Clearly, Egyptian public finance 
on a sound footing, a heritage le 
the bygone days of British control, Th, 
Budget is normally balanced, and ther, 
exists a large and sufficiently iqy;: 
reserve to meet unexpected demand 
The country passed through the Wz 
without any augmentation of its publi 
debt and, more recently, successful 
weathered the economic blizzard 4 
1929-32. The public debt and its annua 
charge do not exceed, per capita, {E6; 
and P.T. 32, respectively. For Egypt 
if for any country, immediate financia 
prospects seem bright—although th 
country has been caught, nolens volen 
in heavy expenditure on armaments 


grown in the Delta; with a few uw 
portant other varieties. At that um 
improvement was mostly direct 
towards increasing the purity of tis 
varieties by bulk selection and th 
elimination of off-types. Single plat 
selection soon showed that individu 
families of single-plant origin could 
isolated, and that they showed bette 
qualities than those of the bulk typ 
As a result of close comparison of thes 
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lies, several consecutive replace- 
— a the original bulk seed stocks 
Sa It appears now that the 
wert Sakel type (Sakha 7) and the 
oe Ashmouni type (Giza 19) prob- 
Py represent the best possible com- 
‘ination of yield and quality of these 
varticular varieties. The mames are 
taken from the localities of two of the 
nurseries: Sakha, 1n the Delta, and 


Giza, near Cairo. 

The production of new varieties, how- 
ever, was a separate and more difficult 
problem. Sakel, in particular, has 
wumerous defects as a type. It has a 
relatively low yield, and when ginned 
+ gives a low proportion of lint to raw 
seed cotton. Further, it offers no re- 
sistance to Fusarium wilt, the principal 
fungus disease which attacks cotton in 
Egypt. Several new cotton varieties 
produced since the war, such as Pilion, 
Casuli, Nahda, Fuadi, and Maarad, 
have claimed to be superior to Sakel in 
one or other of these respects. None of 
‘hese. varieties, however, has been 
crown on an area comparable with the 
190,000 acres on which Sakel is still 
zrown to-day. It was left to Giza 7 to 
capture the field. 


About the year 1921 the plant from 
which the present Giza 7 has descended 
was first picked out. The plant was 
elected from a field of Ashmouni in 
‘pper Egypt for its superior quality, 
nd compared with large numbers of 
ther choices. Not until 1925 was it 
valised that this particular family had 
inusually good qualities. A small bulk 
tit, about one-quarter of an acre, was 
irst grown on the Botanical Section’s 
arm at Giza in 1926. 


Its further progress is a record of the 
uccessive stages through which a new 
vanety of cotton must needs pass. The 
ist stage is the further testing on a 
arger scale by the Botanical Section, 
comparison with existing varieties. 
his occupied the years 1927, 1928 and 
1929, during which increasing quanti- 
es of seed were raised. The breeders 
‘ere now satisfied that the new variety 
ustified propagation on a larger scale, 
«nd their next step was to endeavour to 
pread the knowledge of its possibilities 
mong growers, ‘‘ the market ’’ and the 
pinners. Here, inevitably, a difficulty 
‘tose. The large-scale growth of any 
,’’ variety of cotton must necessarily 
« at the expense of one or more of the 
“Misting varieties. The conservatism of 
sOWers must be overcome; and in the 
r of spinners, the more serious diffi- 
iy arises that part of the existing 
“emand may be met by a type of yarn 
o Which the new variety of cotton may 
‘ot be entirely suitable. But the large 
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Although Giza 7 has weakened 
greatly the competitive position of 


most of the ‘‘ minor ’’ varieties grown 
in Egypt (some of which, like Pilion 
and Nahda, are now extinct), the bulk 
of it is grown in replacement of Sakel. 
Admittedly, Giza 7 is not equal to Sakel 
in quality. It comes sufficiently close, 
however, to be a reasonably good sub- 
stitute for many purposes, and a high- 
grade Giza 7 can always be used instead 
of, or in a mixing with, a low-grade 
Sakel. The chief attraction of Giza 7 
to the Sakel spinner is its relative cheap- 
ness. Its general quality lies between 
Ashmouni and Sakel, and as no other 
medium staple cotton had been grown 
in recent years in Egypt on a very large 
scale, its uses at the outset were largely 
unknown. Nevertheless, the fact that 
trade demand has fully kept pace with 
the increased growth of Giza 7 suggests 
that it is meeting a real need. 

The strength of the competitive posi- 
tion of Giza 7, from the grower’s point 
of view, is that it gives a yield per acre 
which is from 35 to 40 per cent. higher 
than Sakel, but sells at a price which 
is only about ro per cent. lower. The 
relative acreages grown in the last three 
seasons have been as follows : — 


1935 1936 1937 
Sakel 297,127 162,072 161,330 
Giza 7 269,795 407,022 519,719 


In 1935, the acreage under Giza 7 
was less than that under Sakel. In 1937, 
it was more than three times as great. 
Is Sakel destined to be completely re- 
placed by Giza 7? This consummation 
might be retarded by a considerable 
relative rise in the price of Sakel, as a 
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EGYPT 


result of the diminishing supply, but at 
the moment there are no signs of such 
a development. A more likely factor 
would be the emergence of other new 
varieties. In fact, it is improbable that 
Giza 7 will permanently retain its posi- 
tion as the principal long staple Egyp- 
tian cotton on the futures exchanges of 
Alexandria and Liverpool. 

The story of Giza 7 may, therefore, 
aptly conclude with a glimpse into the 
future. At the time of its introduction 
it was the highest yielding Egyptian 
variety with a staple better than 
Ashmouni, but that condition no longer 
holds. A new selection, Giza 12, is 
somewhat lower in quality than Giza 7, 
but gives a higher yield. It is now, in 
fact, the highest yielding variety grown 
commercially, and its acreage has in- 
creased from 5,835 in 1936 to 15,939 in 
1937. Thus, Giza 12 has not yet seri- 
ously challenged Giza 7, nor disturbed 
the futures market; in the future it may 
do both. Meanwhile, a new selection, 
Giza 30, surpasses even Giza 12 in yield, 
but is not yet grown commercially. 
Both these varieties will eventually com- 
pete with Giza 7 on the same basis as 
Giza 7 competed with Sakel; for they 
gain more in relative yield than they 
lose in quality. Further, several new 
long-staple cottons, which have a better 
yield than Sakel, are coming on to the 
market, and in general the improve- 
ment of Egyptian cotton by the breed- 
ing of new varieties is proving strik- 
ingly successful. Each development re- 
presents the growth of an increasing 
quantity per acre of cotton of a given 
spinning value. From the consumer's 
point of view, each represents a con- 
tinually reduced real cost of production. 
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LTHOUGH Egypt is predomi- 
nantly an agricultural country, 
sne has largely developed her in- 
dustry in recent years, to provide 
an outlet for a steadily increas- 
ing population and to establish a 
better balanced national economy. 
Generally speaking, Egyptian indus- 
tries are based on the agricultural and 
mineral products of the country, and 
they include conditioning and process- 
ing for export and manufacture for the 
home market. There is very little ex- 
port of finished articles. Industrial de- 
velopment has been encouraged by a 
carefully considered import tariff and 
by State loans, on adequate security 
but at low rates of interest. Much has 
been done, also, through the initiative 
of the Banque Misr, which was 
founded in 1920. 

By far the most important primary 
product in Egypt is the cotton crop, 
which accounts for about 85 per cent. 
of the total export trade, and is the 
raw material of the largest home indus- 
tries. In 1936-37, the area under cotton 
was 1,720,000 acres, and the yield was 
1,180,000 tons of unginned cotton. The 
whole crop is ginned in 130 factories, 
but pressing for export is concentrated 
in four large presses in Alexandria, 
which, with its important spot and 
futures markets, is the centre of the 
cotton trade. The crop of 1936-37 gave 
410,000 tons of lint, equivalent to 
about one and a quarter million bales. 
and 730,000 tons of cotton seed. 


About 55,000 bales—less than 5 per 
cent. of the crop—are spun in Egypt, 
all the rest being exported. The import 
of raw cotton is prohibited. There is a 
large spinning and weaving mill at 
Mahalla el Kobra and another at Alex- 
andria. Much expansion has occurred 
recently, especially in bleaching, dye- 
ing and printing. The total output of 
yarn is now about 36 million lbs. a year, 
and all of it, except one and a quarter 
million Ibs., is consumed internally. 
As imports of yarn, in turn, are no 
more than one and a quarter million 
lbs., Egypt’s spinning and weaving in- 
dustries are almost complementary. 
The total output of cotton cloth is now 
about 83 million yards a year, about 
half of which is woven in the mills at 
Mahalla el Kobra and Alexandria, and 
about half on handlooms all over the 
country. Home production, however, 
still provides only 30 per cent. of the 
total annual consumption of 275 million 
yards. The greater part of the yarn 
spun is from low to medium counts, 
but the tendency of an industry which 
is perforce confined to Egyptian cot- 
ton should naturally be to spin finer. 

About half of Egypt’s production of 
cotton seed is exported. Of the re- 
mainder, 240,000 tons are now pressed 
in the country, which has five large 
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and ten smaller pressing factories. The 
total output is about 38,000 tons of oil 
and 200,000 tons of cake. The greater 
part of the oil is consumed locally, 
either as food or for soap-making, with 
the addition of some 20,000 tons of 
other oils, mainly coconut, olive and 
hydrogenated, which are imported. 
Four large and many smaller soap fac- 
tories produce altogether about 45,000 
tons of soap a year, and supply ap- 
proximately go per cent. of the total 
consumption. 

The wool industry is in an early stage 
of development. An annual production 
of about 500,000 lbs. of yarn (supple- 
mented by about 750,000 Ibs. of im- 
ported yarn) is used for hand-made car- 
pets and rugs, both knotted and woven, 
and also in the flourishing tarbush 
factory at Cairo. 

Egypt is now self-supporting in 
sugar. The area under cane is from 
45,000 to 50,000 acres, mainly in Upper 
Egypt; the cane is pressed in five fac- 
tories in the sugar-growing areas, and 
refining is concentrated in one large 
refinery near Cairo, which handles 
more than 200,000 tons a year. In the 
season 1936-37 some 1,425,000 tons of 
cane were pressed, and _ produced 
137,000 tons of refined sugar for home 
consumption. In addition, about 25,000 
tons of raw sugar were imported and re- 
fined for re-export. The production of 
molasses is estimated at 70,000 tons a 
year, of which 20,000 tons are used for 
the manufacture of alcohol, the rest 
being either exported or used as fuel 
in the sugar factories. An alcohol fac- 
tory outside Cairo, near the sugar re- 
finery, produces annually 1,500,000 
litres of pure alcohol and 3,500,000 
litres of denatured alcohol from 
molasses. Egypt has two large brew- 
eries, one at Cairo and one at Alexan- 
dria, and two smaller breweries, which 
produce altogether 60,000 hectolitres 
of beer—some 60 per cent. of the total 
consumption—from malt partly local 
and partly imported. 

Egypt is now also practically self-sup- 
porting in food grains, and the milling 
industry is developing on modern lines. 
In 1936 the area under wheat was 
1,400,000 acres, and the crop was esti- 
mated to be 1,244,000 tons, all of 
which was ground and consumed in the 
country. There are two large mills at 
Cairo and two at Alexandria, in which 
modern machinery for cylinder grind- 
ing is installed. But a great part of 
the crop is still ground in small stone 
mills scattered all over the country. 
About 3,000 tons of high-grade flour 
are imported, mainly from Canada. 

About two million animals are 
slaughtered annually in the abattoirs 
of Cairo, Alexandria and other large 

towns, and tanneries are uently 
situated near the abattoirs. About 2,000 
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ed 
elve 
tons of raw hides and skins ate ¢, 2 
ported. The rest is tanned jn lens 00 
and is nearly sufficient to meet ‘a 4 
home demand, Although Methods ng, 
tanning in the larger tanneries ba 
much improved, large quantities 


better quality leather continye to by 
imported. Leather goods Manufacty. 
carried on mainly in small factorie , 
as a cottage industry, produces bot 
shoes and fancy articles. 

So much for Egypt's industries base 
mainly on the products of her domes: 
agriculture. She has also a mining j, 
dustry of some importance, sitysis 
mainly along the Red Sea littoral. Ty 
oil fields at Hurghada are operated by 
the Anglo-Egyptian Oil Compan; 
which has also a refinery at Suez. Tj; 
output is about 200,000 tons of crué 
petroleum a year. In addition, ym 
130,000 tons of crude oil were import: 
last year for refining, mainly frp 
Iran. The refinery supplies the bulk 
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Egypt’s requirements of benzine ay ring t 

black products, and about 50,000 tos 4 

of asphalt are exported. nual 
Egypt’s phosphate mines ar ¢ 

Quseir and Safaga. Practically 


whole of the output, which amount! 

to more than 500,000 tons in 1036, i 
exported, but a factory has recent — 
been started at Kafr el Zayat, in th 

Delta, for the production of sulphur 

acid, from imported pyrites, 
superphosphates. Large quantities 
superphosphates are used as fertilvs 
in the Delta. 

Manganese ore is mined, for expt 
at Abu Zenima, in the Sinai peninsi 
The percentage of manganese, howe\t! 
is low, and exports vary widely, Ww 
a maximum of about 200,000 10 
Gold is mined on a small scale by 
Mines Department of the Govemme 
at El Sokkari. 

There are large works for the pro0 
tion of common salt from bmne 
Lake Maryut, near Alexandria, and? 
Port Said. The total production in 1%) 
was about 350,000 tons, of whic 
120,000 tons were consumed 1 ® 
country. a 

Natural carbonate of soda is fone ® 
the Wadi el Natrun depression, ® 
tween Cairo and Alexandria, and ® 
Hosh Issa, near Damanhur, and s 
recovered for the production of cal 
soda, which is used mainly in the man 
facture of soap. Production, mene 
is not sufficient for loca! requiremel” 
and in 1936 some 2,00 tons ™ 
imported. 
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‘mported for the manufacture 

. aa er qualities Total imports in 
: 6 were 12 million lbs., but exports 
t cigarettes in (hat year were only 
0,900 Ibs., the remainder being con- 
‘ed in the country. There are 
elve large modern factories in Cairo 
nq Alexandria and a number of 


aller factories. — 

The engineering industry is progress- 
ng, but it is still dependent on imports 

d has not yet gone far beyond assem- 

ing, fitting and repairs. The railway 
nd other Government workshops and 
nose of the Pharaonic Mail Line at 

exandria and Suez are the most 
mportant establishments of the kind in 
he country’. 

No recital of Egyptian occupations 
yould be complete without mention of 
he important fishing industry. The Nile 

If is rich in fish fauna of the African 
ype. There are also the four Delta 
kes, which are in communication 
oth with the Nile system and the 
editerranean; a lagoon north of Sinai; 

overflow basin in the Faiyum 
pression (the remains of Lake 
fceris); and, last but not least, a coast 
f more than 1,000 miles bordering 
oth the Red Sea and the Mediter- 


anean. The seas along - these ‘coasts 


ring to Egypt an Indo-Pacific as well 


s a médified Atlantic fauna. The 


nual catch is about 40,000 tons of 
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fish. It is valued at {1,000,000, and 
includes between 5,000 and 10,000 tons 
of sardines. The whole catch is con- 
sumed in the country, and there is as 
yet no canning industry. Incidentally, 


sponges of high quality, valued at 
about £50,000, are taken annually 
from the Mediterranean between Alex- 
andria and the Western Frontier at 
Solloum. 
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IGHTLY to understand both the 
position and the special prob- 


lems of Egypt’s banking system, 
readers should bear in mind two 
of its dominant features. First, 


a large proportion of the national 
banking business consists in financing 
the seasonal export of cotton and the 
more evenly spread import of manu- 
factured goods. Secondly—and largely 
as a consequence—all the sixteen com- 
mercial banks in Egypt, with one not- 
able exception, the Bank Misr, are 
either branches of foreign banks, or 
companies established, under Egyptian 
legislation, largely with foreign capital. 
There are also certain mortgage institu- 
tions, whose function is to grant long- 
term credit. 

The table on page 17 gives an indica- 
tion of commercial banking progress in 
recent years. It includes, however, only 
those banks which publish balance- 
sheets in Egypt. The local branches of 
powerful English and French banks do 
a large and important business, but do 
not publish separate figures. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
draw exact inferences from the move- 
ment shown of total deposits in 1935 
and 1936, since the figures reflect cer- 
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tain changes due to the liquidation of 
two mortgage institutions, the Agricul- 
tural Bank and the Mortgage Company 
of Egypt. Broadly, however, the figures 
reveal certain features common to the 
banking experience of most countries in 
the last few years—rising deposits, in- 
creased liquidity, larger security hold- 
ings and a decline and subsequent re- 
covery in advances. 

There are now only three important 
mortgage banks in Egypt: the Crédit 
Foncier, the Crédit Hypothécaire, and 
the Land Bank. The first, which is the 
oldest and the most important, was 
founded in 1880. Its rural mortgage 
loans, in 1936, were {E12 millions. The 
Crédit Hypothécaire was originally 
formed as a department of the Crédit 
Agricole, but it later became an inde- 
pendent unit. No figures have as yet 
been published of its operations. It is 
estimated that the present total of rural 
mortgages (including the Land Bank’s 
figures of {E4 millions) does not exceed 
{E20 millions, which is only half the 
pre-war figure. 

A single institution, the Crédit Agri- 
cole, comes outside the twofold classifi- 
cation already mentioned. This was 
established by the Government seven 
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years ago in order to assist 4 
cultivator by granting short ; 
medium-term loans for purch x 
seed and the like. It has Asi 
rapidly and has become the enn 
ment by which the Governmen” 
implementing its policy of indir ] 
subsidising wheat growers, and se 
limited advances to cotton produces 
_Egypt’s exchange problem cay 
simply described. Her imports come» 
fairly regularly throughout the - 
but payments to the growers oj , 
cotton crop fall to be made chiefy ; 
the three months from September; 
December. Her currency requireme 
thus postulate an elastic and ceri 
source of liquid funds, and a smo 
working mechanism of currency 
credit. In this connection, two o 
siderations arise. The first—the me 
of expanding the note issue—is a oy. 
rency problem. The second—the aven 
by which funds enter the country 
an exchange problem. 

Originally, a 50 per cent. gold cov 
was legally required for the note isx 
the remaining 50 per cent. consistings 
approved securities. Since 1916, how 
ever, British Treasury bills and bons 
have been accepted in lieu of gold by 
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he authority of the Government. In 
der to expand the note issue, there- 
bre, it is necessary for the National 
ank of Egypt merely to deposit the re- 
ired amount of Treasury bills in Lon- 
on on behalf of the Issue Department 
Cairo, and the latter can then issue 
¢ notes. The reverse operation takes 
ace when it is desired to contract the 
sue. 

The exchange problem is handled in 
manner which may be briefly des- 
ibed. If a bank operating in Egypt 
shes to increase its funds there, it has 
nly to deposit sterling funds with the 
rational Bank of Egypt in London. By 
tue of a long-standing agreement, 
nds are thereupon placed at its dis- 
osal by cable, in Cairo or in Alexan- 
a. Note issue movements are thus 
xact reflections of transfers of bank 
nds only in so far as banks utilise 
‘ose funds by withdrawing notes, or 
ce versa. This second question, how- 
ver, Tequires further consideration. 
he Egyptian pound is on a sterling 
xchange standard; for, by virtue of 
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the agreement already mentioned, the 
National Bank of Egypt both buys and 
sells sterling—in amounts of {E100,000 
and upwards—at 974 piastres per {. 
As a result of this fixing of the rate, the 
relationship of Egyptian currency with 
other foreign currencies is exclusively 
determined by the world value of ster- 
ling. It should not be assumed, how- 
ever, that the National Bank exercises 
a stringent control over the banking 
system; for the nature of the latter 
makes this impossible. It would be in- 
teresting, however, to speculate on the 
difficulties which would confront an 
independently operating central bank. 
The functions of the National Bank 
of Egypt may now be described. The 
Bank is the Government banker, and 
the sole source of paper money. 
Although its capital was originally sub- 
scribed in sterling, it is an Egyptian 
corporation in the private ownership of 
its shareholders. In addition, it controls 
the sterling exchange. A fully equipped 
central bank, in addition to these 
powers, would necessarily exercise a 


TOTAL FIGURES OF THE EGYPTIAN COMMERCIAL BANKS 


(Thousands /’s*) 








Bills | — Securitiest | Advances 
c 35,355 4,186 3,003 1,219 15,202 20,431 
vey | $9,971 4,833 2573 869 22'021 17.737 
ote | 40,992 5,026 2' 499 2,360 20,202 18.118 
a _ 40,763 5,161 251 2304 19,800 19,260 
4 47,102 5,795 '990 2'340 25,324 20;260 
scsee | 48,432 7,122 '819 1,915 24 366 20,590 
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© No distinass 
terling, ‘sunction has been made between Sterling and Egyptian pounds. {E1 = {1 0s. 64d. 


t Comprising mai 
mprising mainly the National Bank of Egypt’s figures. 
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direct control over the cash basis of 
credit. This is impossible, however, 
under present conditions in Egypt, 
where the foreign banks, which have 
ample supplies of funds to draw upon 
abroad, need keep no reserve in view 
of the fixity of sterling exchange. The 
imposition of a minimum cash-deposit 
ratio, or the requirement of the deposit 
of a fixed proportion of sight liabilities 


with the central bank would entail 
a revolutionary change in banking 
activity. 


There is, again, no local bill or money 
market through which pressure from a 
central institution might be applied. 
Apart from the fact that banks can 
obtain funds abroad and therefore do 
not require rediscount facilities, the 
volume of commercial bills is small, 
and in most cases individual bills are 
for paltry amounts. Comparatively few 
bills, further, would be of a credit status 
rendering them generally acceptable for 
rediscount. But the development of a 
local bill market is not necessarily a sine 
qua non of the successful functioning 
of a central bank. 

If the authorities were, in the future, 
to consider the advisability of establish- 
ing a central bank, they would have 
three main questions to answer. Is there 
real scope for such an institution? To 
what lengths would the authorities be 
prepared to go in supporting it by new 
banking legislation? And what form 
ought the central bank to take? Two 
other considerations seem relevant to 
the problem. In the altered circum- 
stances in which such a bank would 
operate, the change from passivity to 
active intervention would necessitate 
careful definition of policy at the outset. 
And banking policy would need to be 
rendered independent of all extraneous 
and ephemeral political influences. 
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SMALL country which has no 
extensive mineral resources or 
large-scale manufacturing industries 
does not as a rule carry on an exten- 
sive or varied foreign trade. But 
Egypt is an exception to the rule. 
Both its exports and its imports 
are now in the neighbourhood of 
{E30 millions, which, with a popu- 
lation of about little less than 16 
millions, gives imports and exports per 
head’ of nearly {Ez, a high figure for 
a country in Egypt’s position. Her 
trade, moreover, is unusual in its dis- 
tribution and it raises problems which 
have for long called forth energetic 
policies from the Government. 

The main characteristics of Egyptian 
trade may be seen by a glance at the 
first table opposite, in which the totals 
of trade for the largest categories in the 
elaborate Egyptian tariff are given for 
the last four years. It will be seen that 
‘“‘ textile materials and _ textiles ’’ 
account for fully three-quarters of the 
total value of exports, and at the same 
time for a quarter of total imports. The 
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nine months of this year (the latest 
figures available) which amounts to 
£E20.8 millions, over £E20.2 millions is 
for raw cotton. On the other hand the 
articles imported under this general 
head cover the whole range of textile 
manufactures, in all their variety, 
though pure cotton piece goods account 
for nearly half. 

Thus, Egyptian exports may be 
summed up in two words: raw cotton. 
Despite all the efforts of the Govern- 
ment, the country’s economy is still 
predominantly dependent upon the 
world’s demand for that commodity. 
The second largest export from Egypt is 
cotton seed, followed closely by rice, 
with onions a good fourth. These also 
are commodities whose price fluctuates 
sharply from time to time. 

Imports are, however, much better 
distributed. Besides clothing, they in- 
clude nearly all the country’s require- 
ments of fuel, machinery, metals, 
chemicals and other products of heavy 
industry, as well as such consumption 
goods as tea, coffee, tobacco, butter 
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anxiety. The country produces all 
chief necessities of food for itself Whe 
the price of cotton slumps, Egy - 
may find it advisable, for the tim ‘ 
import less luxuries, and to make the 
clothes last longer; and there may i 
a slowing down of capital investme 
But the balance of the national econ 
is not gravely overset. And nom 
the country has a favourable Visibl 
trade balance. The British Commerc 
Counsellor in Cairo, in the latest of his 
admirable reports, calculates that in ty 
fifty-seven years from 1880 the balan 
has been adverse only eleven ting 
The net balance of exports in ty 
period has been £E175,400,000. (uj 
exports have been excluded from thi 
figure. The balance has been steadily 
favourable in the last four years, wit 
an average excess of exports over in 
ports of {E1,700,000; though in ty 
years 1929-32 it was unfavourable, th 
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explanation is obvious: Egypt exports and oils. They cover, in fact, a fairly excess of imports in 1930 being as mui HS: 
raw cotton and imports manufactured typical range for a largely unindustrial- as {E14,900,000. ted Sta 
cotton goods. For example, of the total ised agricultural country. Against Egypt’s normally favow- - 
export in this category for the first Egypt’s dependence upon a single able balance of visible trade must & Bs 
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PT THE ECONOM" > 
raBLE I. ForReEIGN TRADE BY COMMODITIES 
(Thousand {E) 
Co ia perineal 
| 1937 
sane | 1933 1934 1935 =| 1936 | (@ Months) 
IMPORTS 
i 
States. fe materials and textilEs....sssevssessesesseeseens om _- — 7,594 6,315 
, xtile mate > cage ae les y , ’ 4,281 | 3,856 
Y Con —" and pharmaceut a — lad 2,993 3,141 3,826 3,088 | 3,511 
aS fy DD as rt saeeuatarerebieveil 2,148 2; 2,908 2,982 | 2,784 
ea neem AE DOLE | 1,480 1,780 2,114 2,143 1,689 
’ Bltat Ee meatal 1,872 2,196 2,348 2,196 1,643 
all thy Cee en scaieseenelbibeeian 1,414 422 1,626 1,832 | 1,302 
Wh po ee  caumielad 5,528 6,162 7,102 7,400 | 6,052 
ers . ——— | | neneneenesmeneeannaemas | ae perce 
ia sith Linasiso:n-sssebachnaecnneaael | 26,767 | 29,267 | 32,239 | 31,516 | 27,152 
me, ty 
€ ther EXPORTS | 
¥ iia meneaiiti oie ae 21,579 24,975 26,836 23,367 20,821 
OP enh enue 3,608 2,931 3,794 4,207 | 3,664 
tmey SRR EIRAEED  ns-vecaactcsnrcnaphegoresiboomiontes 1,002 1,332 1399 | 1,222 | 1.008 
. h vutical products ........+6+ 460 481 518 | 562 | 385 
ONO See eee titi iene | 2,772 
alt s ce | ene eneeeeenneneen | enetneeenenneeeeeeesaae [tenemos pmmeniogeneeet 
a dh ic” ucla ieceaeancindae 28,848 | 31,056 | 35,693 | 32,979 | 28,740 
"sib —$—_$__—_—|—____—_|— — —— ~ 
nerci te Foal PONGUED .0.<2snsesnrvanscssrorssinesevesnens +2,081 +1,799 | +3,454 +1463 | 
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TABLE II. DrrECTION OF EGYPTIAN TRADE 


(Percentage share of total value) 















Egyptian Imports 
ountry of Origin or Destination er 


a ) 1934 | 1935 1936 | 1933 
or in 
In the ‘ 4 
; at Britain .. | 23-1 22-0 22-8 23-9 41°6 
le, the ge ra elas ies tele) 7-6 7:3 8-9 | 11-1 7-9 
mad Seo aksebekanioin katate le aeicobs 10-7 | 11-8 | 12-0 6-9 4-9 
Much tish Empire (including Mandates) ...... 5-6 5-6 5-9 5-9 41 
et GEE ‘init ntinccneiaainoninabteds varies 3-2 4-1 5-2 5-7 4:4 
Shem cicahiit iodo ssateabtedndaearebediane 4-9 5-7 4-9 5-5 0-8 
aVOur- Sab oust theless haeibcecarsladaiadamenctaieads Wy ae 5-2 5-3 5-5 | 12-2 
ast b WF sssesmsscedindadds tatseibandleratieesecuae A 6-9 5-6 3-5 74 
wi itt n.cctndidbianiadaidiniatcishinonmas tk ta a ae | Geet es OF 
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EGYPT 


set her “‘ invisible ’’ payments abroad. 
For example, nearly all Egypt’s insur- 
ance is done abroad; only four of the 
140 companies working in Egypt are 
of national origin, and even they re- 
insure partly in London. The Govern- 
ment also contributes to investments in 
the Sudan. There are, however, impor- 
tant items on the other side of the 
account. These include (1) the expendi- 
ture of, and on, the British Forces in 
Egypt, totalling about {E1,750,000 per 
annum; (2) expenditure by tourists in 
Egypt—which is largely offset, how- 
ever, by money spent by Egyptians on 
pilgrimage and by those who winter 
abroad—and expenditure on educa- 
tional missions; (3) shipping expendi- 
ture in Egypt, including the portion of 
the Suez Canal dues which remains in 
the country, estimated in all at about 
{Er million. This item is not fully 
counterbalanced by the expenditure of 
Egyptian ships abroad. On balance, 
there is no doubt that Egypt has 
absorbed great quantities of foreign 
capital. Estimates range from {E400 
millions to {E500 millions, of which 
the greater part is certainly French. 
In the last fifteen years, in particular, 
there has been a considerable movement 
of capital back to Egypt—as is sug- 
gested, indeed, by the growth of the 
Reserve Fund (see page 12) by {E34 
millions during that period, and there 
has been a considerable export of bul- 
lion since 1930. Egypt altogether is a 
country which has always provided a 
market for investors in other lands, and 
seems likely to continue to fill that rdle 
for a long time to come. 

How this situation will be affected, 
if and when the Government gives 
effect to its desire to establish a strong 
domestic cotton-manufacturing indus- 
try, it is difficult to say. Such a 
policy would be calculated to result in 
a reduction of imports of cotton manu- 
factures and perhaps in some growth 
of agricultural exports other than 
cotton. Eventually, it might even make 
Egypt a seller of textile goods in the 
Near East and in Africa, 

What would be the repercussions of 
such a policy on British exporters to 
Egypt? Great Britain has an immense 
interest in Egyptian imports of cotton 
goods, on the one hand, and in her 
purchases of machinery on the other. 
The former, in recent years, has 
been a disturbed trade. Until late in 
1935 Egypt was overwhelmed by a 
flood of cheap Japanese piece-goods of 
low quality. These accounted for 142 
million square metres of piece-goods, 
out of a total for the year of 193 
millions, from Japan. A 40 per cent. 
depreciated currency surtax was there- 
upon imposed, and the position become 
more normal. Almost simultaneously 
the imposition of sanctions came as a 
great help to British trade, though the 
exclusion of Japanese imports was, of 
course, also an encouragement to the 
growing Egyptian textile industry. 

On the whole, a substantial future 
rise in British textile exports to Egvpt 
seems improbable, On a_ superficial 
view, again, the scope for expansion 
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ae cars, hardware and similar products T e Foreign Investor a 
+ ee seems also limited. But our share in ‘adem 
Bee Egyptian imports, as our second <n GYPT’S public debt, well secured In compensation, certain TeVeN Dy phe er 
shows, is still twice that of any « c by assigned revenues and compe-_ were assigned to Cover the Servic Pritail 
country’s, and there is no oe ae eS dgetary policy, has been served And, finally, after five difficult Vears able 
believe that Egypt’s new-won inde- with exemplary regularity. Egyptian an issue of {£9 millions stock ¢, light! 
ill d hing to diminish W! pare 4 aia Se  - | Suara 
a pendence will Go anyt h 6 ion in bonds thus carry solid investment tee y sei ‘uropean powers, Was The 
72 me The cutent 26 SS ane status, and rank superior to those of made on Egy pt's behalf. ‘ribut 
ons, Egypt’s own cotton aoe most foreign Governments. The Lon- _ The position of this first Category ¢ wassale 
i : dustry, protien Posen i omen don market has always been impressed 1g or lan IS given in the folly. rhe ty 
of itelf is too high in quality and in price by the willingness of Be ec aon 
oa , © ae > Vs “losely in e ava 
- to be really serviceable for the coarse Government to follow Tt E 5 t's re- Cost of = he E 
se eee Mss ee ae in British financial tradition. Egypt's” saad Service, | Redemp- | 
a tissues which are chiefly in demand in aorta ame mening. Service, thou 2 Ys hat h 
a Egypt. The industry, indeed, chiefly cent financial history may lack exes aT wee 
BO uses the lowest qualities of Egyptian ment but it abounds a v yeeros ae | , lap 
cotton, with a certain amount of im- absence of a wide range Of 1 ae 3% Guaranteed == 307,125 = PorD 19) ribur 
ported yarn. Some informed observers investments throws the greater em- eo... aac aee oP is ent ' 
4 believe that a combination of imported phasis upon the en a si aren 43% 4 
. Indian cotton for woof and Egyptian For general purposes, these may De . They 
= cotton for warp would produce a cloth classified under three ee. ai > guenau deatien. hat Ve 
ae which, for colour and softness, would First comes the consolidate S Ae catia ka Oy Dene Som, Part 
ne be highly suited to its market, and which springs originally from the pian, on page lt. alae | 
which might encourage a considerable unified debt. Two important inquiries These 1 ie a 2 
2 of output. Official policy has, Played their part in_ determining = ‘hese loans are served by land tars 
ee Se See sat, ‘lg ig itain’s policy as to the Egyptian debt. collected by the Caisse de la Det Loan 
however, hitherto been averse to de- Britain's policy as to the Egyptia : ao 
1 aan ft The Cave inquiry was responsible for Publique. The Caisse, according 
ve opment on these ines. ae tich G = snt’s decision to its last report, held a_ reserve fund 
It is improbable, again, that British the British Governme ; , 
Pp oo. dem 2 he Cai see below). The of {1,846,160 sterling, equivalent 4 ©, of 18 
exports of complex and highly finished come into the Carsse ( ae ; inert a 
aie , ‘ll be supplanted, in the process of putting the debt on a solid approximately £E1,800,000 (in unifei MP's ° 
machinery Wi PP la Seaman , be associated and preference bonds), and, in additin Total 
near future, by the products of Egyp- footing, however, may : 
; =? =e F Gosch inquiry of 1876. cash funds of {E1,150,000. Its manag 
tian engineering. The latter, however, With the Goschen inquiry p © Ster 
a <j - ted before that year ment of the debt has been sound an + For 
may be an increasingly formidable com- Loans contrac 7. : 7 be 
oo ra : si erted into 6 per cent. uni- conservative. The annual cost of th pen 
petitor in such lines as ploughs, imple- were converted into © p ae . :D 
ments and, possibly, motor bodies fied debt, and a new issue of privi- Carsse 1s ream. Pare These 
The second half of Table II shows leged debt was also created, carrying In no way whatever is it to Egypt: 


beyond the need for comment our interest at 5 per cent. That, however, discredit that her ae ce 
position as an export market for Was only the first stage, and four years service, nominally secured by ol — 
Egypt: we take five or six times as__ later it became necessary to increase the clauses, has been paid since here 
much as any other State and rather Privileged debt and to reduce the in- ling. The lower Egyptiancourts order 
over a third of the total. Almost the terest on the unified debt to 4 per cent. payment in gold, but in February li 
whole of the resulting sum is spent on 
raw cotton. Last year we spent 
£E8,970,000 on it, while the second 
largest buyer, France, only took 
£E3,142,000, with Japan and Germany 
following closely. We also buy nearly 
all Egypt’s cottonseed and some of her 
onions—though the vagaries of com- 
pensation agreements made Germany 
the largest purchaser of that vegetable. 
Taken all in all, Egypt’s connection 
with Great Britain, both as consumer 
and as purchaser, is vital—and _ bene- 
ficial to both countries. Our trade 
policy must needs have far-reaching 
consequences for Egyptian prosperity. 
Egypt, as an independent State, will 
naturally desire to pursue her economic 
aims along national lines. Great 
Britain, obviously, will be anxious to 
safeguard her market. But the best 
bargain will be that which most 
honours the maxim that ‘‘ Trade is not 
war, but a process of exchange.’’ 
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(Vth Dynasty) 


The most lifelike of 
Egyptian Sculptures 
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. United States. As our 
Britain and th: l nited $ our 
vile indicates, Egyptian credit Js 
slightly better than a 4 per cent. basis. 


The second category consists of the 
‘ibute Loans—the legacy of Egypt's 
assalage under the Ottoman Empire. 
he two loans, issued in the nineties, 
vere originally secured from the tribute 
avable to the suzerain power. In 1924 
he Egyptian Government, arguing 
hat her release from Turkish domina- 
ion had caused the tribute obligations 
o lapse, tested its case in the Mixed 
ribunals, which found the Govern- 
ent was still liable for the annuities 
hat provided cover for the loans. 
They have been regularly paid since 
hat year. 

Particulars of the Tribute Loans are 
here given : — 


























































| 
Cost of 


Loant Service, |Redemption}) Price Yield 
1935-36 
fE. 1 % 
®, of 1891 273,608* 1951 D | 102) | 3-9 
4, of 1804 321,018* 1955 D 995 3-5 
Totals i 594,626 


* Sterling annuities, £280,623 and £329,249 respectively. 
+ For amounts see table in article on Egyptian public 
nance, on page 11. 

D= By Drawings. 


These loans, carrying the advantage of 
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a substantial sinking fund, stand some- 
what higher than the unified and pre- 
ference debt. 

The third section consists of miscel- 
laneous obligations—certain annuities 
in respect of railways and works 
(which, after the termination of the 
heavy charge for reservoirs in 1933, 
now cost no more than {E51,600), to- 
gether with two issues of five- and ten- 
year Treasury bonds issued in 1933. 
The Government also assumed contin- 
gent liability in respect of the City of 
Alexandria 4 per cent. loan of 1902. 

It will be evident, from this survey, 
that Egypt’s public debt is well secured 
and well administered. There is no 
reason to fear that Egypt, under her 
new sovereignty, will relax the high 
standards. 

We turn next to the ordinary share 
investment opportunities which Egypt 
affords. Details of selected shares will 
be found in the next table :— 


a > a y * 
Company and Share a I ~~ Yield 
% % 

Nat. Bk. Egypt (£10 ord.) | 15 £38} | 3-95 
Egypt.Markets ({1 part.ord.)| = 114 25 | 9-20 
Egypt. Delta Land (£1 ord.)| 4°17 23/9 | 3-51 
Alex. Water (£5 ord.)......... | 15 tf. £173 4-22 tf. 
Anglo-Egypt. Oil (41° B") | 12} 37/6 | 6-66 
Egypt. Salt & Soda (/1 ord.) | tt | 45 | 5:00 


The {10 shares of the National Bank of 
Egypt are the foremost banking se- 
curity. In pre-depression times the divi- 


EGypt 


dend was 18 per cent., but since 1931 
a distribution of 15 per cent. has been 
regularly paid. The improvement in 
Egyptian economic conditions formed 
the keynote of the chairman’s speech 
last March. It seems reasonable to ex- 
pect a further improvement in this 
year’s profit figures. 

Utility shares of the stable dividend 
type are to be found among such 
undertakings as Egyptian Markets, 
Egyptian Delta Land and Alexandria 
Water. The first company’s concession 
expires next year, and negotiations 
have been proceeding in the hope of 
obtaining an improved offer of exten- 
sion from the Government. Alexandria 
Water shares carry the advantage that 
British income tax is not deducted 
from the dividends at source. 

Anglo-Egyptian Oil, which is associ- 
ated with the Royal Dutch-Shell group, 
is extending its refinery at Suez and is 
also seeking to extend its supplies of in- 
digenous oil from new _ exploration 
areas. IXgyptian Salt and Soda has en- 
joyed a progressive dividend record in 
recent years, but its special sales 
arrangements expired in 1936. Finally, 
for the investor who considers that 
Egypt has not exhausted her recovery 
possibilities, such a share as Egyptian 
Deita Light Railways {10 preference— 
which is at present dividendless and. 
carries substantial arrears—may be 
considered. 


CONTRACTING COMPANY OF EGYPT 


S.A.E. 


Tel. 28799 
Branch: Cairo — 3, Rue Baehler. 
Tel. 57854 


Objet : 


Alexandria — 15, Rue Fouad ler 


Constructions in general, Roads, Buildings, Aerodromes, Sheds, 
Bridges, Barrages, Maritime and River Works, Irrigations, etc. 


Vice President: Sir Henry Barker 


Managing Director : Comm. Filippo Cartareggia 
Auditors : Hewat, Bridson & Newby 


Capital €E. 32,000 


President: H. E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pacha 


Administrators : Ladislas Pathy Polnauer, Robert Rolo, 
Taher Bey El Lozi, Aly Bey Yehia, Alfred Lian, 
Ragheb Bey Hanna. 


Bankers: National Bank of Egypt —— Alexandria 











“MISSR” COTTON EXPORT Co. Ltd. 


(ex LINDEMANN) 


P.O.B. No. 357, ALEXANDRIA 
EXPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF EGYPTIAN COTTON 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Managing Director: H. E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pacha 


Telegraphic Address : 
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GYPT has never lacked visitors. 
Throughout history, invaders, 
traders and travellers have sojourned in 
the valley ot the Nile. Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Arabs, Turks, Frenchmen and 
Britons have all, in turn, sought to 
control the land of the Pharaohs. 
Alexander, Caesar, Augustus and 
Napoleon were all victims of its riches 
and charm. More than 4,000 years 
before Christ, spices, balm and myrrh 
came to the Euphrates from the Nile. 
Egypt, which was the granary of the 
ancient world, supplies fine cotton to 
the modern. It has always been the 
meeting place of East and West, of old 
and new; and to-day men still come to 
marvel at its mysteries. 
Like Stonehenge, Egypt “‘ will bear 
a discussion antiquarian, picturesque 
and philosophical ’’ ; and its tourist in- 
dustry is as old as its story. In the days 
of the Roman Empire it was visited by 
those who sought its health-giving 
climate and the treasures of its anti- 
quity. It ranked then with Sicily, 
Greece and Asia Minor as a tourist 
centre. Men and women came to con- 
sult its oracles and to visit the temples 
of Isis. Consumptives sought its hot 
springs and its sunny dry weather. 
There were great luxury hotels at 
Alexandria, the cultural centre of the 
Macedonian conqueror’s world; and a 
regular shipping service via Puteoli 
from Rome. Then, as now, there were 
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things in Egypt which could not be 
savoured elsewhere: the racecourses, 
theatres, dancing and music of Alex- 
andria; the monuments and ruins of 
Memphis and Thebes; the Pyramids 
which, in Hazlitt’s words, “‘ are too 
mighty for any single contemplation. ”’ 

The lure of nature and knowledge 
has never entirely failed. Even the pre- 
eminence of Egypt as a routeway to the 
East was only slightly diminished for 
300 years when ships went sailing round 
the Cape of Good Hope; and to-day the 
Suez Canal and the airways have re- 
stored its glories. Egypt’s ‘‘ mummified 
civilisation and fossilised marvels ’’ still 
‘ stare living modernity out of face.’’ 
Its temples, rock-passages and caves, 
sphinxes, sculptures and hieroglyphics 
still draw men from afar. Its cloudless 
skies and rainless lands, cooled by a 
persistent north wind; its date palms, 
mulberries and acacias; its vines, 
oranges and lemons; its pomegranates, 
tamarisks, sycamores and mimosa—all 
these combine health and pleasure in 
Egyptian travel. A_ brilliant social 
season for wealthy visitors has become 
a feature of European and Egyptian 
life. 

Over half-a-million Egyptian pounds 
a year are spent by tourists in the 
season, between December and April, 
and tourism is worth in all nearly one 
million pounds a year. In the season 
1936-37 the number of visitors was 
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over 50,000, and the 

than {10 each. Nor do coe “ae 
come to Egypt; there a 
men, officials, professional m 
Egyptian travellers returning ” ad 
abroad. And thousands of pilgrim 
through Egypt to Mecca. [n 7 32 
72,000 people disembarked in F — 
ports, and nearly another 9,000 
on to more distant places, Ip 
about 78,000 disembarked, excl 3 
10,400 in transit; and in 1936, whi 
only 8,000 passed through, over 8 
came to stay for long or short a 
Between April 1, 1936, and March 
1937, some 43,825 passport Visas fp 
Egypt were issued by Consulaty 
abroad. The number of passengers, 
Egypt on cruises and special trains’, 
the year 1936-37 was 9,345; and th 
number of ‘“‘ quick trippers” We 
15,538. Even more fleeting in their 
were the 843,078 passengers on shi 
who, between May 1, 10936, ag 
April 30, 1937, were permitted by port 
authorities to land for a few hours jj 
Egyptian ports. Between one-fifth an 
a quarter of Egypt’s visitors ap 
British. 

The proceeds of this tourist industy 
rank third in Egyptian exports. They 
amounted to {£600,000 in 1934 aii 
£E800,000 in 1935. And these were ds 
appointing years, as years » 
Economic depression, the  uncertas 
political situation in the Mediterranea, 
exaggerated stories of student distut 
ances, and the competition of ches 
hotels in the newly popular centres ¢ 
winter sports in Europe combined tt 
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educe Egypt’s tourists. Consequently, 
determined effort was begun to raise 
he industry to the level merited by 
e traditions of Egyptian travel and 
e attractions of the country. The 
ourist Development Association, draw- 
g an annual subsidy of {£E7,500, 
lready grouped tourist agencies, rail- 
jay companies, shipping and air lines 
nd hotels in the encouragement of 
ourism in Egypt. In 1936 a new State 
ourist Bureau was set on foot and, on 
e advice of the recently established 
inistry of Commerce and Industry, a 
m of {£50,000 was devoted to propa- 
anda, though this sum was reduced in 
937 to {E20,000 on grounds of 
conomy. The campaign has already 
en very successful; publicity has been 
fforded in Europe and America by 
ress and radio; and on an average, 
wer {E10,000 is spent annually on 
ropaganda. Most important of all—in 
new of the popular but mistaken im- 
pression that Egypt caters chiefly for 
€ rich traveller—tourists have been 
tracted by increased facilities in the 
‘ay of combined rail and hotel charges, 


AREA AND POPULATION 
TU oly sss sceehmaamabians 384,000 sq. miles 


settled area 12,500 sq. miles 
14,217,864 


15,904,525* 


* Provisional. 
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MOSQUES OF 


CAIRO 


Left — In the 
Bazaar of the 
Brassworkers 


Right — The 
School Mosque 
of Sarghatmash 


which in some cases have been reducec: 
by as much as 40 per cent. Visitors can 
make a short stay in Egypt and rejoin 
their ships at Port Said; and in the sum- 
mer which has just ended 4,000 tourists 
availed themselves of this facility. 
Egypt has also become, in recent 
times, a nodal point in the network of 
the world’s airways. Only twelve years 
ago, Sir Alan Cobham blazed the trail 
from London to Capetown via Cairo. 
A year later, Imperial Airways inaugur- 
ated a service from Cairo to Basra; and 
in 1932 the company secured authority 
for the 20 years’ operation of services 
to and from Egypt, from the United 
Kingdom to Egypt and on eastward to 
Palestine, Irak and India and south- 
ward to the Cape. By the end of 1934 
the 4,880 miles route to India and the 
7,923 miles route to South Africa were 
hinged on Egyptian aerodromes; and 
the Royal Dutch air lines had in- 
augurated a service via Egypt to 
Batavia. Last year, at least 7,000 
people travelled on Imperial Airways’ 
planes from England to Egypt on their 
way to more distant places; and only 


SOME EGYPTIAN STATISTICS 


Mercantile vessels carrying the Egyptian 
flag (1936) : 


Steamships (number) 
Registered net tonnage ... 


40,505 


Sailing-vessels (number) 
International tonnage ...... 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
(000’s omitted) 


1931 


1934 | 1935 


6,357 
metric tons | 1,253 
metric tons | 1,986 | 1,571 | 1,689 
metric tons 71 512 706 
Daceiehincenednissennin 291 266 219 


7,555 | 8,535 
1,014 | 1,176 


aA 23 a 















the slow delivery of new aircraft pre- 
vented the company from developing a 
considerable passenger traffic to Egypt 
itself. In 1938 there will be from eight 
to ten services weekly in each direction; 
and travel to Egypt will bulk largely 
in the increased Empire services. The 
Dutch route to the East, and the 
Italian route to Italy’s African Empire 
are also being further developed. 

These are modern trends. But the 
future of Egypt in this respect is its 
past. Thebes, Memphis, Abydos, 
Luxor, Heliopolis, the ancient cities of 
the Delta, the Coptic Monasteries and 
churches, the tombs of Kings and 
Mohammedan saints, Helwan, Assuan, 
and the Arab-founded Cairo—‘‘ the 
diamond stud in the handle of the fan 
of the Delta ’’: these are the magnets 
for travellers. Egypt is a land of 
wonder and good health. If the Govern- 
ment of Egypt’s new independence can 
turn this past to modern uses in modern 
ways, if they can cater cheaply for the 
crowds who seek new pleasures in this 
holiday-age, then tourism in Egypt will 
flourish and prosper. 


Motor vehicles in use (end 1936) : 
Number 
24,923 
3,897 
28,820 


PRICES AND FINANCE 


Private cars and taxis 
Trucks and omnibuses ......... 





| Sept. 
1935 (—___)---— 
| 1936 | 1937 


} | 
| j 
Item 1929 | 1932 | 


Wholesale prices 
(Cairo) 
Cost of 
(Cairo)t 
Value of currency*t (100-0 
Monetary gold re- | 


; 
pate '100-0 | 72-4 | 81-9 | 73-3 
living | 
1100-0 87-4 | 85-7 | 85-4 
72-0 | 50-8 | 61-1 


| 


BOWE. coos. cccisee 3-8 6-7 6°5 6-5 6-5 
Notes in circula- | 

tion§ | 26-6 | 18-8 | 23-3 | 23-3] 
Savings bank | | 
posits§ .. | 4-1 §-2| 9-2 10-6} ioe 
* As percentage of gold parity in 1929. 
+ 1929 = 100 § JE mns. 
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A Centre 


GYPT has never lacked visitors. 
Throughout history, invaders, 
traders and travellers have sojourned in 
the valley ot the Nile. Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Arabs, Turks, Frenchmen and 
Britons have all, in turn, sought to 
control the land of the Pharaohs. 
Alexander, Cesar, Augustus and 
Napoleon were all victims of its riches 
and charm. More than 4,000 years 
before Christ, spices, balm and myrrh 
came to the Euphrates from the Nile. 
Egypt, which was the granary of the 
ancient world, supplies fine cotton to 
the modern. It has always been the 
meeting place of East and West, of old 
and new; and to-day men still come to 
marvel at its mysteries. 
Like Stonehenge, Egypt “‘ will bear 
a discussion antiquarian, picturesque 
and philosophical ’’ ; and its tourist in- 
dustry is as old as its story. In the days 
of the Roman Empire it was visited by 
those who sought its health-giving 
climate and the treasures of its anti- 
quity. It ranked then with Sicily, 
Greece and Asia Minor as a tourist 
centre. Men and women came to con- 
sult its oracles and to visit the temples 
of Isis. Consumptives sought its hot 
springs and its sunny dry weather. 
There were great luxury hotels at 
Alexandria, the cultural centre of the 
Macedonian conqueror’s world; and a 
regular shipping service via Puteoli 
from Rome. Then, as now, there were 
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1 Midan Soliman Pacha, CAIRO. 
Alexandria Branch: 18 Avenue Fouad ler. 
Agencies in all Principal Towns. 


SOCIETE MISR 
D'ASSURANCES GENERALES | 


(Société Anonyme Egyptienne) 


LIFE - FIRE - MARINE 


MOTOR CAR 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
FIDELITY BONDS 


and all classes of insurance 


of Travel 


things in Egypt which could not be 
savoured elsewhere: the racecourses, 
theatres, dancing and music of Alex- 
andria; the monuments and ruins of 
Memphis and Thebes; the Pyramids 
which, in Hazlitt’s words, ‘‘ are too 
mighty for any single contemplation.”’ 

The lure of nature and knowledge 
has never entirely failed. Even the pre- 
eminence of Egypt as a routeway to the 
East was only slightly diminished for 
300 years when ships went sailing round 
the Cape of Good Hope; and to-day the 
Suez Canal and the airways have re- 
stored its glories. Egypt’s ‘‘ mummified 
civilisation and fossilised marvels ”’ still 
‘‘ stare living modernity out of face.”’ 
Its temples, rock-passages and caves, 
sphinxes, sculptures and hieroglyphics 
still draw men from afar. Its cloudless 
skies and rainless lands, cooled by a 
persistent north wind; its date palms, 
mulberries and acacias; its vines, 
oranges and lemons; its pomegranates, 
tamarisks, sycamores and mimosa—all 
these combine health and pleasure in 
Egyptian travel. A_ brilliant social 
season for wealthy visitors has become 
a feature of European and Egyptian 
life. 

Over half-a-million Egyptian pounds 
a year are spent by tourists in the 
season, between December and April, 
and tourism is worth in all nearly one 
million pounds a year. In the season 
1936-37 the number of visitors was 


Ecypy 


over 50,000, and they spent 
than {10 each. Nor do tourists re 
come to Egypt; there are b alone 
men, officials, professional men 
tgyptian travellers returning ’ 
abroad. And thousands of inte 
through Egypt to Mecca. In 7 2 
72,000 people disembarked in F = 
ports, and nearly another 0,000 
on to more distant places, 
about 78,000 disembarked, ¢ 
10,400 in transit; and in 

only 8,000 passed through, oe 
came to stay for long or short pe - 
Between April 1, 1936, and March » 
1937, some 43,825 passport Visas {oy 
Egypt were issued by Consulates 
abroad. The number of passengers 4 
Egypt on cruises and special trains 
the year 1936-37 was 9,345; and th 
number of ‘‘ quick trippers” wy 
15,538. Even more fleeting in their stay 
were the 843,078 passengers on shi 
who, between May 1, 1936, and 
April 30, 1937, were permitted by port 
authorities to land for a few hours in 
Egyptian ports. Between one-fifth ang 
a quarter of Egypt’s visitors ap 
British. 

The proceeds of this tourist industry 
rank third in Egyptian exports. They 
amounted to {£600,000 in 1934 an 
£E800,000 in 1935. And these were di. 
appointing years, as years gp, 
Economic depression, the uncertas 
political situation in the Mediterranean, 
exaggerated stories of student distur)- 
ances, and the competition of cheap 
hotels in the newly popular centres of 
winter sports in Europe combined ti 
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reduce Egypt’s tourists. Consequently, 
a determined effort was begun, to raise 
the industry to the level merited by 
the traditions of Egyptian travel and 
he attractions of the country. The 
ourist Development Association, draw- 
ing an annual subsidy of {£E7,500, 
already grouped tourist agencies, rail- 
vay companies, shipping and air lines 
and hotels in the encouragement of 
ourism in Egypt. In 1936 a new State 

ourist Bureau was set on foot and, on 
he advice of the recently established 
finistry of Commerce and Industry, a 
sum of {E50,000 was devoted to propa- 
panda, though this sum was reduced in 
1937 to {E20,000 on grounds of 
economy. The campaign has already 
been very successful; publicity has been 
afiorded in Europe and America by 
Press and radio; and on an average, 
ver {E10,000 is spent annually on 
propaganda. Most important of all—in 
lew of the popular but mistaken im- 
pression that Egypt caters chiefly for 
he rich traveller—tourists have been 
attracted by increased facilities in the 
vay of combined rail and hotel charges, 





AREA AND POPULATION 
POOP tie» »sseeehanuaiiied 384,000 sq. miles 


Settled area 


Population IO cccus esses a. 
1937...... 15,904,525* 
* Provisional, 
TRANSPORT 
ae: ©. railways (1936): Kilometres 
Mandar: gauge ..........06.... 
Narroy iuge inthis yt 
Fotal scsccsupseiegesc os 4,386 
Navigable canals ........... i. 


MOSQUES OF 
CAIRO 


Left — In the 
Bazaar of the 


Brassworkers 


Right — The 
School Mosque 
of Sarghatmash 


which in some cases have been reducec 
by as much as 40 per cent. Visitors can 
make a short stay in Egypt and rejoin 
their ships at Port Said; and in the sum- 
mer which has just ended 4,000 tourists 
availed themselves of this facility. 
Egypt has also become, in recent 
times, a nodal point in the network of 
the world’s airways. Only twelve years 
ago, Sir Alan Cobham blazed the trail 
from London to Capetown via Cairo. 
A year later, Imperial Airways inaugur- 
ated a service from Cairo to Basra; and 
in 1932 the company secured authority 
for the 20 years’ operation of services 
to and from Egypt, from the United 
Kingdom to Egypt and on eastward to 
Palestine, Irak and India and south- 
ward to the Cape. By the end of 1934 
the 4,880 miles route tu India and the 
7,923 miles route to South Africa were 
hinged on Egyptian aerodromes; and 
the Royal Dutch air lines had in- 
augurated a service via Egypt to 
Batavia. Last year, at least 7,000 
people travelled on Imperial Airways’ 
planes from England to Egypt on their 
way to more distant places; and only 


SOME EGYPTIAN STATISTICS 


Mercantile vessels carrying the Egyptian 
flag (1936) : 


Steamships (number) ......... 44 
Registered net tonnage ... 40,505 
Sailing-vessels (number) ...... 173 
International tonnage ...... 11,662 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
(000’s omitted) 


| 1931 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 
Nis cecdeun cantars | 6,357 | 7,555 | 8,535 | 9,107 
Wheat........ metric tons | 1,253 | 1,014 | 1,176 | 1,243 
Maize......... metric tons | 1,986 | 1,571 | 1,689 | 1,595 
a metric tons 71 512 706 692 
iis ssiievisancna ms 


tons 291 266 | 219 | 223 
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the slow delivery of new aircraft pre- 
vented the company from developing a 
considerable passenger traffic to Egypt 
itself. In 1938 there will be from eight 
to ten services weekly in each direction; 
and travel to Egypt will bulk largely 
in the increased Empire services. The 
Dutch route to the East, and the 
Italian route to Italy’s African Empire 
are also being further developed. 

These are modern trends. But the 
future of Egypt in this respect is its 
past. Thebes, Memphis, Abydos, 
Luxor, Heliopolis, the ancient cities of 
the Delta, the Coptic Monasteries and 
churches, the tombs of Kings and 
Mohammedan saints, Helwan, Assuan, 
and the Arab-founded Cairo—* the 
diamond stud in the handle of the fan 
of the Delta ’’: these are the magnets 
for travellers. Egypt is a land of 
wonder and good health. If the Govern- 
ment of Egypt’s new independence can 
turn this past to modern uses in modern 
ways, if they can cater cheaply for the 
crowds who seek new pleasures in this 
holiday-age, then tourism in Egypt will 
flourish and prosper. 


Motor vehicles in use (end 1936) : 











Number 
Private cars and taxis ......... 24,923 
Trucks and omnibuses ......... 3,897 
I Giaiscn cc ccccceanne 28,820 
PRICES AND FINANCE 
| Sept. 
Item 1929 | 1932 | 1935 ————|—--—— 
| 1936 | 1937 
‘eabitgeaniaiaits $$ —_—___—_—_—— “ as 
Wholesale prices | | 
(Cairo)t iia 100-0 | 72-4 | 81-9 | 73-3 | 
Cost of living | Ce | 
ONE > La cseunss 1100-0 | 87-4 | 85-7 | 85-4 | 
Value of currency*t 100-0 | 72-0 | 59-8 | 61-1 
Monetary gold re- ss 4 
SOTves§.............. 3-8 6-7 6-5 6-5 6:5 
Notes in circula- i | 
ES ciieisnes _ | 26-6 | 18-8 | 23-3 | 23-3 
Savings bank de- an 
COE aiseiincivs 4 O°8 5-2 9-2 | 10-6 
i 








~® As percentage of gold parity in 1929. 
+ 1929 = 100 § £E mns. 
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